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* LYDIA NICHOLS. 


Lydia Nichols, the author of the following 
remarks and reflections, was the daughter of 
Samuel and Ruth Nichols, of Wilmington, in 
the State of Delaware. She was endowed with 
supcrior natural talents; and, being of a sweet 
and lively disposition, she had a high relish for 
those pleasures which crowd around the youthful 
mind, and court its acceptance. Within the 
bounds of what is generally deemed innocent en- 
joyment, she indulged herself in them; but, 
through inward attention to the divine Monitor, 
she found the result of such indulgences did not 
yield her that solid peace which her mind thirst- 
ed after,—and which, she was now convinced by 
experience, could alone satisfy her immortal 
spirit. 

Thus instructed, and bending in submission to 
the gentle intimations of Divine Truth, she was 
led earnestly to seek a better inheritance ;—in 
the pursuit of which she was willing to sacrifice 
her inclination for dress, and other trifling and 
vain gratifications. And we have satisfactory 
evidence, that in faithfulness to manifested duty 
in these respects, she experienced the ‘“‘ hundred- 
fold” of peace in this life, and, we doubt not, 
has inherited life everlasting. 

During the latter part of her life, her conduct 
and conversation were exemplary, and marked 
with religious propriety. She was diligent in 
the attendance of all our religious meetings ; and 
in those for the discipline of the church, she 
became very useful. It was in this period, the 
following effusions of her dedicated mind were 
occasionally penned. About the twenty-ninth 
year of her age, she was scized with a violent 
inflammatory fever, which soon put a period to 
her valuable life. She died in the 7th month, 
1816, deeply regretted by all who had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing her worth ; and it may trnly 
be said that few who have departed so young, 
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have left more lively impressions of esteem and 
affection on a wide circle of relatives and friends. 


Remarks and reflections, found among the papers 
of Lydia Nichols, after her decease. 


8th mo. 30th, 1811. I could wish to render 
permanent some of the feelings of my mind, by 
noting them as they occur; and thereby gather 
hints from present experience, for the future 
government of life. 

I find much of the uneasiness I experience, 
arises from an undue attachment to this world. 
When viewed without reference to a future life, 
its transitory pleasures, its delusive promises, 
and blasted prospects, overwhelm the mind, 
and almost make it loathe the blessing of exist- 
ence. ° 

From whence arises all this anxiety in pur- 
suit, and this dissatisfaction in enjoyment,—the 
aching void, which the mind continually feels,— 
but from the native tendency of the soul to a 
higher sphere? In vain we seek to satisfy its 
vast desires with the poor pleasures which this 
earth affords; it soon becomes wearied with 
pursuit, and sated and disgusted with posses- 
sion. 

1812. Oh! that I may diligently and sedu- 
lously guard my mind from the intrusion of un- 
profitable thoughts; and endeavor to employ its 
active powers on subjects that will enrich and 
expand them. On a diligent employment of 
time, and a proper direction of the faculties of 
the soul in youth, depends much of the happi- 
ness and comfort of this life. 

There is no study more profitable than that 
which teaches us how to meet the trials of life 
with calmvess,—to bear them with magnanimi- 
ty, and to extract from them useful and satis- 
factory lessons for the regulation of our conduct. 
This results from an acquaintance with true re- 
ligion. It erects a noble barrier in the soul ; 
against which the storms of time may rage, but 
can never prevail. 

Could we, at all times, see the beauty, the 
excellency, and the dignity of virtue, as clearly 
as they are sometimes manifested to the mind,— 
enamored of her charms, we should never stray 
from her path ; but, blinded by passion, or led 
away by pleasure, we too frequently forget the 
sweet feclings which an adherence to her dictates 
produce. 

How delightful is it to ramble into the coun- 
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try, after having been long immured within the 
narrow confines of a town! When the beauties 
of nature burst, at once, on my enraptured 


senses,—the freshness of the breeze, the verdure | and corner-stone,—it will yield to every gust of 


of virtue, assisted by reasonggfancy, and all the 
powers of the natural mind: unless religion, or 
the influence of divine grace be the foundation 


of the fields, and the melody of the birds, with | temptation ; and, sooner or later, betrayed by its 


eveny varied charm of nature,—combine to ex- | 


pand and elevate my soul. 


in the west, presented to the eye an object sub- 
limely beautiful,—while thousands of invisible 
songsters poured forth their varied notes, their 
tribute of gratitude and praise, my heart “‘caught 
the hue of the hour;” and, mounting on the 
wings of meditation, joined in the general chorus. 
Its passions were all hushed,—every chord seem- 
ed to vibrate in unison with the surrounding 
scene,—and “self-love absorbed in social and 
divine.” May I often endeavor to recur to, and 
recal those feelings, when less abstracted from 
the world,—when its temptations allure, and 
its difficulties perplex me,—when the hand 
of misfortune sweeps the strings of my heart, 
and calls forth the deepest tones of sorrow. 
How admirably calculated are the doctrines of 
Christianity to infuse a soothing cordial into the 
wounded mind! They toach us to view, with 
an equal eye, the varying scenes of life,—and 
remind us that this is but a preparatory state,— 
that though the path is rugged, it will soon 
terminate,—that, while every thing here is un- 
certain, and not long either to be suffered or en- 
joyed,—the grave, which levels all distinctions, 
and obliterates all sorrows, will open to our 
view a boundless scene of bliss, a glorious eter- 
nity of happiness, which is graciously promised 
to be the rich reward of those who earnestly 
pursue it. 
¢¢ What slave unblest, who, from to-morrow’s dawn 
Expects an empire,—he forgets his chains, 
And, thron’d in thought, an absent sceptre waves.” 


7th mo. 12th, 1812. Levity of mind is 
equally inimical to moral and religious improve- 
ment. The greatest enemy to this encroaching 
spirit is retirement of mind, and secret internal 
examination. 

There is so much vain speculation and empty 
pursuit in scientific acquirements, that, without 
a constant guard, they are in danger of casting 
the mists of delusion over the mind, and veiling 
from it the beauty and simplicity of truth,—of 
drawing it into researches beyond its comprehen- 
sion, and which are therefore not necessary to 
the happiness of man. 

The study of himself is of infinitely greater 
importance, and more ennobling to the faculties 
of his soul, than a knowledge of all the different 
modification of matter, its laws and properties. 
The one, if pursued in a proper spirit, will as- 
suredly lead to truth ;—the other often leads the 
mind into a maze of error, when suffered to be 
its primary pursuit. 

In vain we endeavor to rear the superstructure 


sandy foundation, it will sink, alas! to everlast- 


’T was evening—the | ing ruin. , 
air was delightfully calm,—a fewscattered clouds | 


Howardently has my soul pursued the pleasures 
of friendship, and the wisdom of this world! 
and how unavailingly sought to build its happi- 
ness thereon! Though a thousand times de- 
ceived, it has vainly followed up the phantom,— 
the mock appearance of happiness, which it has 
kept in view ;—it has wilfully refused to listen to 
that voice, which has often spoken, with the en- 
dearing accents of inviting love, in silent whis- 
pers to its secret ear; and also has called in loud- 
er language, when its terrors rung in the affright- 
ed soul. 

As the setting sun that throws its parting 
beams on some dark cloud, imprints an iris there ; 
—so does religion,—pure, heart-felt religion, il- 
luminate the gloomiest hours of adversity ; and, 
amidst the storm that seems ready to overwhelm 
our bark, cheers and animates the mind, with 
the refulgent bow of promise. 

How humbling the consideration, that, in a 
few fleeting days, the most gay and admired, the 
most active and busy among us, will be cold and 
silent as the dust we tread on! I have just now 
beheld the lifeless remains of a lovely young 
friend, who has been called in the glow of health, 
and in the spring-time of extstence, from this 
transitory scene; as if to convey the solemn 
lesson more deeply to our hearts, her mind was 
overspread with the deepest gloom, and every 
earthly comfort was banished or obscured. Cold 
must be the heart that can ponder on such a 
scene, unmoved. So lately have 1 known her in 
social life, admired, caressed, and loved ;—sur- 
rounded with enjoyments, in which she was emi- 
nently calculated to participate,—and plighted to 
an amiable young man, whose similarity of mind 
seemed to promise a happy union :—now, to 
behold all these prospects so suddenly blasted, 
calls forth all the sympathies of my heart ; and 
while the tear of feeling trickles down my cheek, 
may my softened heart receive and retain the 
affecting lesson which this solemn scene conveys. 
May I no longer place my happiness in joys so 
fading and illusory. 

Though sensible that the irrevocable decree of 
decay and dissolution. is passed on all created 
beings,—that the dawn of existence is but an 
opening passage to the grave,—yet, when the 
pale-faced messenger is sent to snatch a young 
companion, while health and fortune smile 
around, and gave the delysive promise of years 
of usefulness and happinesss,—the sudden call 
sounds in our ears, and knocks at our hearts a 
loud alarm. 

When my heart has mourned its disappointed 
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hopes, and blasted prospects,—when the dear 
illusions that it has been cherishing, have sud- 
denly vanished, and left only an aching void,— 
then it has been led to feel, indeed, the empti- 
ness of life, and the unimportance of" our earthly 
pursuits. How little intrinsic value they 
possess! and how necessary it is to know the 
affections purified, and the heart aspiring after 
substantial enjoyments; so that it may experi- 
ence, in the hour of adversity, a shelter from the 
storm, and ‘‘as the shadow of a great rock, in 
a weary land.”’ 

Thus are our feelings sometimes awakened, 
and the beauty of this world dimmed in our 
view. But too soon my soul submits to her 
fetters, and becomes a willing captive to those 
delusive enjoyments that she has again and 
again proved deceitful, and empty as the gilded 
bubble that bursts ere we approach it. But [ 
trust the conflict will not cease, until victory be 
obtained, and my rebellious heart become as 
passive as clay in the hand of the potter. Al- 
though it will cost many 2 bitter pang, before 
the fire has done its work, and all the dross is 
consumed. 

When our moments flow gently and quietly 
on,—when, undisturbed and unrufiled by any of 
the tempestuous scenes of life, we pursue, in 
peace and tranquillity, the tenor of our way,—it 
would be well for us to recollect from whence 
this blessing comes, and whose hand dispenses 
itto the children of men; and thus, by offering 
up the grateful incense of thanksgiving and 
praise, before the throne of Omnipotence, ensure 
a continuation of his merey and love. 

Should not an unshaken belief in the omnip- 
otence and omniscience of the Deity calm the 
perturbations of the mind, in this season of dark- 
ness and dismay ; when our land is convulsed 
with war, and its shores washed with the blood 
of our fellow-creatures? Let us remember that 
He rides amidst the storm, who can bend tho 
jarring passions of men to the consummation of 
his purposes ; and who is accomplishing his will, 
through events that appear to our limited and 
Let these 
reflections soothe our anxiety ; and resting satis- 
fied with the attentive and faithful performance 
of our duties, leave the issue to Him who can 
command the light to shine out of darkness. 

How trying are the vicissitudes of life! A 
few short fleeting months ago, I felt myself in 
possession of much earthly felicity, in the pleas- 
ant intercourse which subsisted with a darling 
sister,—the companion of my childhood,—the 
bosom friend of my riper years, and the object 
of my fondest earthly attachment. She shared 
my sorrows, participated in, and heightened all 
my enjoyments; and in her centered the warm- 
est wishes of my heart. But, alas! this frail 
fabric of my happiness has fallen!—has van- 
ished !—and for a time, left my mind like a de- 


sert or howling wilderness. The cold hand of 
death has severed the dear object of my affee- 
tions from my tender embraces. But thanks to 
the merciful Being who has preserved me in the 
season of suffering; for although he had thus 
cast the shades of sorrow over all my pleasant 
prospects here below, yet he has opened new 
sources of comfort to my tried and tossed mind. 
He .has invited me to cast my cares and my 
griefs upon him; and, no longer trusting my 
happiness to a changing, uncertain world, to 
place my affections upon those things that can- 
not change. 

While my mind is surrounded with this veil 
of sorrow, and earthly prospects and earthly 
scenes are stripped of all their glitter ;—while, 
ready to faint with anguish, I turn in vain to 
the world for comfort, and find no comfort 
there,—let me ever remember the source from 
whence all my consolation flows,—the Rock 
which has sheltered me from the storm, and 
supported me in the hour of deep affliction. 

Oh! when disappointments and dismay sink 
my spirits,—when the recollection of past enjoy- 
ments, fondly cherished,—now, forever fled! and 
darling objects, snatched as in a moment from 
my view,—overwhelm my mind, and place it 
beyond the reach of earthly comfort, —come then, 
religion, heavenly guest! celestial comforter! re- 
strain my tears; pour in thy wine and oil; teach 
me to bow in meek submission to the chastening 
rod of heaven; and, humbly resigning up the 
darling of my affections, endeavor to learn His 
wise design, who “doth not afflict willingly, nor 
grieve the children of men.” 

When the world affords us no comfort nor en- 
joyment, and its pleasant things serve but to in- 
crease the bitterness of our spirit ;—when that 
which we have delighted in is withdrawn from 
us, and every spring of earthly consolation seems 
to be dried up,—ah! where then shall the mind 
seek repose? where shall it rest, but in the 
bosom of its Saviour? In that blessed sanctuary, 
the wounded spirit finds the healing balm, and 
there the springs of consolation flow freely. 

Who can look back through the long vista of ~ 
departed days, without the kindling emotions of 
sorrow ? The scenes of early life, and the friend- 
ships of our advancing years, present many a 
source of painful retrospect. The speedy flight 
of a few trasient years, has transformed all around 
us. The joys that we prized as permanent, and 
the friends whom we cherished with ardour, live 
but in our recollection; and cold must be the 
heart that can think on these things without sad- 
ness. 

Every thing is passing swiftly away. Our 
joys, and our sorrows,—our pleasures, and our 
pains, by the swift current of time, will quickly 
be hurled into oblivion: the importance they 
now assume will dwindle into nothing; and the 
restless activity and anxiety with which they now 
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inspire the mind, will be forgotten. The noble, 
the virtuous actions which we have performed, 
will alone defy the touch of time,—will live with 
us through every varying scene, and extend a 
grateful savor to the latest stage of life. And 
oh! enrapturing thought! at that solemn period 
which makes the stoutest heart relent, the hum- 
ble mind will be inspired with hope and confi- 
dence, that though its cumbrous load of clay 
shall mingle with its kindred dust, and earth 
forever recede from itssight,—yet avast eternity 
of unclouded happiness shall open to its view. 
Friends’ Miscellany. 





ELIJAH AND ELISHA. 
(Concluded.) 

When the sons of the prophets at Jericho met 
Elisha as he returned, they perceived a large por- 
tion of the Holy Spirit rested upon him, and they 
bowed themselves to the ground before him, be- 
seeching him to suffer them to institute a search 
for their master, for said they, peradventure the 
spirit of the Lord hath cast him on some moun- 
tain or into some valley. If he was in difficulty 
they desired to relieve, if in distress to succor 
him. An effort on their part would at least allay 
their anxiety, but Elisha firmly answered, “ Ye 
shall not send ;” being urged again, he said to 
them “ send.”” He knew it would be of no avail, 
that Elijah was safe in the hand of Him who 
had taken him from them, and so they found it; 
their efforts were fruitless, and when they re- 
turned he put the query, “Did I not say unto 
you go not?”’ The provhet rests in the sanctuary 
of the Most High, adoring his eternal Majesty 
with the patriarchs and the pure in heart of all 
ages gathered before him. 

The first act of importance which is recorded 
of Elisha was the purifying of the turbid waters 
of Jericho. The inhabitants thus appealed to 
him, “the situation is pleasant as my Lord seeth, 
but the water is naught and the ground barren ;” 
when he took a handful of salt and threw into 
the spring and said, ‘‘Thus saith the Lord, I 
have healed these waters; there shall not be from 
thence any more death or barren land.” Ah! 
the word of the Lord, what has it not done in all 
ages of the world? Itsweetens impure fountains, 
and fertilizes barren lands, causing fruit to ap- 
pear where there has been none. Take warning, 
dear children, by the fate of those that mocked 
this holy Seer as he went up to Bethel. He 
foretold a supply of water through the hill coun- 
try, without wind or rain, that the people and 
cattle might quench their thirst. He listened 
to the widow’s appeal, and increased her store of 
oil sufficiently to pay her debt, and leave a sup- 
ply for herself and her children. He raised the 
son of the Shunamite and restored him to the 
arms of his mother. 

With a handful of meal he healed the pottage 
made of gourds, gathered from a wild vine, of 
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which, whhen the pepole had tasted, they cried, 
“OQ thou man of God, there is death in the pot.” 
He fed an hundred men from twenty loaves, and 
“they did eat and left thereof, according to the 
word of the’ Lord.” 

When the little captive maid turned the at- 
tention of Naaman to this prophet in Israel, that - 
he might be healed of his leprosy, he went thith- 
er, expecting some exercise of eloquence in call- 
ing upon God, connected with bodily exertion, to 
effect the work, when he would load him with 
presents, with silver and changes of raiment. 
But in this he was disappointed, for the holy 
Seer came not into his presence to look upon 
him nor his treasure, but sent his servant to say, 
‘Go wash seven times in Jordan and thou shalt 
be clean.” At this Naaman was wroth, and 
turned away inarage. Had not the rivers of 
Damascus equal healing virtues? why not wash 
in them and be clean? But his servant being 
wiser than he, drew near and entreated him, 
‘‘ My father, if the prophet had said to thee, do 
some great thing, wouldst thou not have done it ; 
how much more when he saith, wash and be 
clean? And he went down and dipped himself 
according to the saying of the man of God, and 
his flesh came again, as the flesh of a little child.” 
Then he returned joyful, with all his company, 
and said, ‘‘I pray thee take a blessing ;”’ and 
Elisha said, ‘‘ as the Lord liveth, before whom I 
stand, I will take none ;” still he urged, and was 
refused. But Gehazi coveted the reward, and 
deceitfully framed an excuse to obtain it. He 
could not be hid from his master’s discerning 
spirit, which followed after and saw when the 
man turned again to meet him ; and when asked 
whence he came, he endeavored to cover himself 
with a falsehood, “ thy servant went no whither ;” 
but a solemn rebuke followed. “Is it a time to 
receive garments, and vineyards and oliveyards, 
men and maid servants? the leprosy therefore of 
Naaman shall cleave unto thee and thy seed for- 
ever; and he went out from his presence a 
leper as white as snow. Many more works did 
Elisha in the name of the Lord. He died and 
they buried him, or laid him ina sepulchre. It - 
is stated after this, that as they were moving 
toward the place of burial with another, they 
espied a band of men, when they cast the body 
into the sepulchre of Elisha, and when the man 
touched the bones of Elisha, he arose and stood 
up on his feet. Now this [ suppose to have been 
one of the circumstances in which acute disease 
had paralyzed all the physical powers, and the 
soul was entranced for a season, when the sud- 
den shock of being thrown among the dead re- 
stored to consciousness. 

The same power that ruled in the holy Jesus, 
wrought wonders through these anointed instra- 
ments, by which God was glorified, and his crea- 
tures benefitted. 
11th mo, 21st, 1856. 8. H. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
CATO COLLINS. 


Many of the old residents of this city have 
_ long known, and will long remember, the venera- 

ble man whose name stands at the head of this 
article. 

Disfranchised on account of the color of his 
skin from many of the privileges which his 
white fellow citizens enjoyed, he pursued “ the 
noiseless tenor of his way,” and occupied for 
more than than forty years a humble residence 
in Fourth above Race street, where he was en- 
gaged in the sale of oysters and tripe soup, and 
was often employed in arranging and attending 
upon entertainments at private houses. 


It may be truly said of him that few individu- 
als have lived among us, who have more faith- 
fully pursued for so many years, a life of honor- 


able industry, and have left behind them a more 
unsullied name. 


Cato Collins was born in 1772, in the State of 
Rhode Island, and was held as a slave by John 
Collins, who was the Governor of that State im- 
mediately after the Revolution. Like many of 
the patriots of that day who had themselves been 
emancipated from the thraldom of Great Britain, | 
his master appears to have felt the necessity of 
practically carrying out his principles, and ac- 
cordingly in an instrument of writing dated the 
18th of September, 1784, he manumitted those 
whom he had held as slaves. 


training of indentured apprentices. It is signed 
by the master and apprentice and seven Mana- 
gers of the House of Employment, and witnessed 
by two magistrates of the city. It provides that the 
master shall teach the apprentice to read and 
write, and at the expiration of the term of ser- 
vice shall furnish him with two suits of clothing. 
Both master and apprentice appear to have | 
performed their duty to each other, and at twen- | 
ty-one years of age Cato Collins found himself 
with an education, probably equal to most of the 
children of that day. Thomas Paschall, on re- 
turning the indenture to his apprentice in 1793, 
certifies that “he hath honestly and faithfully 
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Cato, who was | 
one of the oldest of a large family, was sent to 
the care of Friends in Philadelphia, and bound 
by indenture to Thomas Paschall in 1784. This 
instrument, which is still in possession of his | 
family, evinces the care taken in those primitive 
times to provide for the instruction and proper 





served the full term of his apprenticeship and is 
now a free man.” 


Cato Collins was a member of St. Thomas’ 





Episcopal church, at that time under the pastoral 
care of Absalom Jones, and soon after his ap- 
prenticeship he taught a school for colored child- 
ren of that denomination. When the desolating 
pestilence of yellow fever visited this city in 1793 
and 1798, the subject of this notice was much 
engaged in nursing the sick, and contributing to 
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succor the distressed and sorrow-stricken inhab- 
itants. 

He appears still to have been under the notice 
of Friends, and toWards the close of the last cen- 
tury he placed himself under the care of the ven- 
erable John Parrish to learn the trade of brush 
making, and when he had acquired sufficient 
knowledge of the employment, that worthy Friend 
furnished him with tools and material, and re- 
tired himself from the business. Cato prosecu- 
ted his trade with assiduity and success, and con- 
tinued it till the war of 1812, when the high 
price of material induced him to relinquish it, 
and turn his attention to the employment which 
furnished him a comfortable support till the close 
of his life. 

In the year 1799 he married Elesina Phillips, 
a domestic in the family of Nicholas Waln, at 
whose house the marriage was solemnized after 
the manner of Friends. 

The certificate is written on parchment, in a 
firm, bold hand, and is still in a good state of 
preservation. It informs that the parties had 
communicated their intentions of marriage to 
their friends in whose families they had resided, 
and others, and had their concurrence and ap- 
probation ; and that they appeared in a meeting 


| specially appointed for the purpose at the house 


of Nicholas Waln, where the marriage was ac- 
complished. On this important occasion, Nicho- 
las Waln, John Parrish and Hannah Logan 
Fisher, (afterwards the wife of James Smith), 
preached. 

It is worthy of remark, that of the forty wit- 
nesses who signed the certificate, Cato Collins 
himself was the only survivor. 

Absalom Jones was a well known colored cler- 


| gyman of this city, und a personal friend of Nich- 
| olas Waln. 


Tradition informs that when they 
met soon after, Absalom remarked to his friend 
Nicholas, that in consequence of his having mar- 
ried the parties, he (Absalom) had lost the fee 
to which he was entitled on such occasions. 

A pleasant conversation ensued, in which Nich- 
olas remarked, that while he did not admit that 


| any man had the power to join two parties in 


the marriage covenant, yet he was willing to set- 
tle the matter by presenting Absalom with a wig 
which had been made for his use, but which was 
too smart for him. It is related that Absalom 
Jones wore this wig till the close of his life. 

In early life Cato had been accustomed to at- 
tend the meetings of Friends in this city, and 
while engaged in the humble duties of his avoca- 
tion, his venerable form bending with age and 
infirmity, he would often entertain his visitors 
with vivid descriptions of the times and of the 
men who were active in the concerns of the So- 
ciety at that period. 

Some years after his marriage, he lost his wife, 
and in 1808 he married Isabella Garrick, with 
whom he lived the remainder of his life. Soon 
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after this he was assisted by a friend in the pur- 
chase of the house where he lived for so many 
years, and in which his widow continues to re- 
side. By these two marriages he became the 
father of eighteen children, seven of whom died 
in their minority. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties by which they 
were surrounded, and the large family dependant 
upon them for support, Cato Collins and his faith- 
ful wife labored industriously with their own 
hands to bring up those committed to their care, 
and it is believed that during a period of sixty 
years he never received alms, or was assisted 
from any public source. It was his practice, when 
anything was required for the use of his family, 
to do without it, unless he could command the 
money to pay for it. For more than thirty years 
he was the Clerk of St. Thomas’ African Epis- 
copal church, and never allowed himself to use 
any part of the funds which had been collected 
for the use of the congregation, and which was 
confided to his keeping. 


This imperfect sketch of a worthy and excel- 
lent man cannot be more appropriately closed 
than by quoting the concluding remarks of Wil- 
liam Douglass, the pastor of the congregation to 
which he belonged, delivered at the time of the 
interment. 


‘“‘ Our departed friend is the last of those worthy 
men who participated in laying the corner-stone 
of this church edifice in 1794, and who prosecu- 
ted the work to its completion, leaving a noble 
monument to posterity of their pious zeal and 
admirable perseverance. 

The incidents connected with the early history 
of this church were as familiar to him as house- 
hold words. He would refer to the religious 
meetings held in Fromberger’s court, previous to 
the purchase of this lot, with as much animation 
as if it was an event of the passing year. For 
more than thirty years he was the appointed 
Clerk of this church, the immediate successor of 
Mr. Emory. His vocal organs failing from grow- 
ing age and its attendant infirmities, induced 
him to resign a position several years ago which 
he could no longer fill with his former ability. 
His attendance upon the ordinances of the Lord’s 
house was regular and unremitted, till within 
the last three or four years, when he reached 
that state of life so touchingly delineated by the 
wise man, where he says, “ they shall be afraid 
of that which is high, and fears shall be in the 
way, and the almond tree shall flourish, and the 
grasshopper shall be a burden, and the desire 
shall fail.” His mind was well stored with re- 
ligious truths. His Bibleand Prayer Book were 
his intimate companions. One could scarcely 
quote a detached passage from either, without 
his being able to give the connection accurately. 

The seed of divine truth being implanted in 
his heart, he manifested in his life the peaceable 





fruits of righteousness. He was cheerful in his 
disposition, quiet and peaceable, hospitable and 
kind, ready to do good to all according to his 
ability. 

At the age of three score years and ten, his ° 
natural force had abated but little. His physical 
energies and mental faculties were remarkable. 
He would at that time of life be seen moving 
about with: the elasticity of one in the meridian 
of his days. And even at the age of four score 
years he was still active and stirring. On the 
very morning of the day of his departure he rose 
early and was actively engaged in making his 
business arrangements. In the afternoon, feel- 
ing somewhat indisposed, he remarked that this 
would be a very serious Christmas to him. This 
excited no alarm among the members of the 
family. ‘They supposed that he was about to 
have an attack of the cholic, of which he was 
subject, and which had always yielded to simple 
treatment. He repaired to his chamber. The 
physician was called, who was prompt in bis at- 
tendance and prescribed for him. But the old 
soldier of the cross felt that the time of his de- 
parture was at hand. Hence, while he received 
their attentions, he said to all that stood around ° 
his dying couch, that it was no use to give him 
anything ; his work was done, and he was going 
home. He told his wife and children not to fret 
and grieve on his account ; the Lord had blessed 
him to live to see them able to provide for them- 
selves. He had long since attended to the things 
that belonged to his peace; and he was ready to 
depart and be with Christ which is far better; 
and about 10 o’clock on Christmas night, 1855, 
he gently fell asleep in Jesus, without a struggle 
or a groan, in the 84th year of his age. 

And we have no doubt that when his happy 
spirit was dislodged from its clay tenement, it 
joined hands with the ransomed of the Lord, who 
sing the song of Moses and the Lamb forever 
and ever.” 





At a Yearly Mecting of Women Friends, held 
in Baltimore by adjournments, from the 27th 
of Tenth mo., to the 30th of the same inclusive, 
1856. 


The following minute contains a summary of 
the exercises of this meeting. 

During the consideration of the state of Society, 
as brought forward by the answers to the queries, 
deep travail of spirit was felt, and solemn concern 
prevailed, as our great deficiencies became 
apparent. It was cause of sorrow to find a gene- 
ral acknowledgement, that in the middle of the 
week our meetings are much neglected. Be- 
lieving that whilst this is the case, weakness will 
ensue, and remissness in other duties will fol- 
low as a consequence, we have been feelingly 
and earnestly desired to prize the privileges by 
which we are surrounded, remembering the perils 
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and privations through which our predecessors 
passed, that we may be encouraged to overcome 
every difficulty which may stand in our way in 
the performance of this great duty. 

Our young Friends were affectionately exhorted 
to faithfulness to the convictions of duty on their 
own minds, for the language of experience has 
been that while assembling with their friends for 
Divine worship, they would receive renewed 
strength to withstand the temptations by which 
they were surrounded, and while thus concerned 
to improve our privilege of meeting together for 
social worship, our hearts being engaged in sup- 
plication to the Father of Spirits, we should feel 
an increase of love to the whole buman family. 

It has been clearly shewn that the badge of 
true discipleship, which is love, would preserve 
us from all*evil speaking, and from unkind feel- 
ings, one toward another, and though we should 
receive injury from others, the aspiration of our 
hearts would be— Father forgive them, they 
know not what they do.” 

The feeling prevailed that all might guard with 
diligence against a detracting spirit, and pray for an 
increase of that love, which is indeed the coming 
of our Father’s kingdom upon earth. Were this 
the case, how sweetly would all the duties of 
life be performed ; and whilst daily seeking access 
to the fountain of goodness, we should draw from 
thence strength to go in and out before our chil- 
dren, and to invite them by the persuasive lan- 
guage of example—* Come taste, and see how 
good the Lord is.” 

Much tender sympathy has been felt and ex- 
pressed for Mothers; many young in years are 
often solemnly impressed with the responsibility 
resting upon them; and though they feel that of 
themselves they can do no good thing—yet they 
were encouraged to remember, that our Heavenly 
Father is “strength in weakness, and a present 
helper in every needful time;” that He will never 
refuse to hear the petitions of His poor depen- 
dent children ; but as they seek for ability to 
guard the tender Lambs committed to their care, 
He will be with them, and his protecting presence 
will be round about them. 

The language seemed to be to the precious 
Mothers, in a peculiar manner—Gather the chil- 
dren! the joy of the present, and the hope of the 
future generation, upon whom must soon devolve 
the noble testimonies which we have long borne. 
Thus, if Mothers perform all their duties aright, 
though discouragement may greatly abound, shall 
we not hope that “ judges may be raised up as at 
the first, and counsellors as at the beginning?” 

The reading of the 9th query produced the 
expression of a living concern, that in the exer- 
cise of the discipline, care may be taken to ad- 
minister it in the true spirit of the Gospel ; “If 
thy brother offend thee, go and tell him his fault, 
between him and thee alone—if he will hear 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother.” 
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The condition of the African race has claimed 
our sympathy and consideration ; Friends have 
been encouraged to embrace every right opening 
for their improvement. 

From sitting to sitting we have felt our Hea- 
venly Father to be near, and though surrounded 
by discouragement produced by the great depar- 
ture from the simplicity of our profession, yet 
we have been favored to feel that there is still a 
remnant in our Israel ‘‘ who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal, nor kissed his image ;’’ and the 
angelic anthem has been felt to arise—“@lory 
to God in the highest, peace on earth and good 
will to men.” 


Having been favored to transact the concerns 
of Society in much love and condescension, we 
adjourn. To meet again at the usual time next 
year if permitted. 


Mara@areT E. HALLOWELL, Clerk. 


AN INSTANCE OF DIVINE PRESERVATION AT SEA. 


“They that go down to the sea in ships, that do 
business in great waters ; these see the works of the 
Lord, and his wonders in the deep.”—Psa.m cvii. 
23, 24. 

The following providential deliverance from 
imminent danger, is related by Captain FANNING, 
in the volume containing his “ Voyages round 
the World.” The incident occurred during a 
voyage in the Pacific, afterseal-skin fur. He says; 

‘“* At nine o'clock in the evening, my custom- 
ary hour for retiring, I had as usual repaired 
to my berth enjoying perfect good health ; 
but between the hours of nine and ten, 
found myself, without being sensible of any 
movement or exertion in getting there, on the 
upper steps of the companion-way. After ex- 
changing a few words with the commanding offi- 


cer, who was walking the deck, I returned to my 


berth, thinking how strange it was, for I never 
before had walked in my sleep. Again I was 
occupying the same position, to the great sur- 
prise of the officer, not more so than to myself, 
after having slept some twenty minutes or the 
like. I was preparing to return to the cabin, 
after answering in the affirmative his inquiry, 
whether Captain Fanning was well. Why, or 
what it was, that had thus brought me twice to 
the companion-way, I was quite unable to tell ; 
but lest there should be any portion of vigilance 
unobserved by those then in charge, I inquired 
of the officer how far he was able to see 
around the ship; he replied, that although 
a little hazy, he thought he could see a mile or 
two, adding, that the look-out was regularly re- 
lieved every half hour. With a strange sensa- 
tion upon my mind, I again returned to my 
berth. What was my aetonishment on finding 
myself the third time in the same place! with 
this addition ; I had now, without being aware 
of it, put on my outer garments and hat. Then 
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I conceived some danger was nigh at hand, and 
determined upon laying theship to for the night. 
She was then under full sails, going at the rate 
of five or six miles per hour. All her light sails 
were accordingly taken in, the top-sails were 
single-reefed, and the ship brought to forthwith, 
on the wind. I gave directions to the officer in 
charge to tack every hour, and to pass the direc- 
tion to the officer who should relieve him, that 
we might maintain our present position until 
morning ; adding a request that he would call 
me at day-light, as he himself would then be 
again on the watch. He was surprised—looked 
at me with astonishment—appeared half to hesi- 
tate to obey, supposing me to be out of my mind. 
I observed I was perfectly well, but that some- 
thing, what it was I could not tell, required that 
these precautionary measures should be observed. 
A few minutes before eleven I again retired and 
remained undisturbed, enjoying a sound sleep, 
until called at daylight by the officer. He re- 
ported the weather to be much the same as the 
evening previous, witha fine trade-wind from E. N. 
E. Giving him directions to make all sail, after 
attending to some little duties, I followed to the 
deck just as the sun came above the clear east- 
ern horrizon. 

“‘ The officers and watch were busily engaged. 

All was activity and bustle, except with the 
helsman. Even the man on the look-out was 
for a moment called from his especial charge, 
and was engaged in reeving and sending down 
on deck the steering-sail halyards. This induced 
me to walk over to the lee-quarter, not expect- 
ing, however, to make any discovery; in a mo- 
ment the whole truth flashed before my eyes, as 
I caught sight of breakers, mast high, directly 
ahead, and towards which our ship was fast sail- 
ing. 
The helm was puta-lee, the yards all braced 
up, and sails trimmed by the wind, as the man 
aloft, in a stentorian voice called out, ‘ Breakers! 
breakers ahead !’ This was a sufficient response 
to the inquiring look of the officer, as perceiving 
the manceuvre without being aware of the cause, 
he had gazed upon me to find if I was crazed. 
Casting a look upon the foaming breakers, his 
face, from a flush of red, had assumed a death- 
like paleness. Noman spoke. All was silence, 
except the needed orders, which were promptly 
executed with the precision that necessarily 
attends the conduct of an orderly and correct 
crew. 

“The ship was now sailing on the wind, and 
the roaring of the breakers under her lee, a short 
mile’s distance, was distinctly heard. The officer 
to whom the events of the night were familiar, 
came aft to me, and with the voice and look of a 
man deeply impressed with solemn convictions, 
said, ‘Surely, sir, Providence has a care over us 


and has kindly directed us again on the road of 


safety. 1 cannot speak my feelings, for it seems 
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to me, after what has passed during the night, 
and now what appears before my eyes, as if I 
had just awakened in another world. Why, sir, 
half an hour’s further run from where we la 
last night, would have cast us on that fatal spot, 
where we must all certainly have been lost.” 

*‘ All hands, by this time made acquainted 
with the discovery, and the danger they had so 
narrowly escaped, were gathered on deck; gaz- 
ing upon the breakers with serious and thought- 
ful countenances. We were enabled to weather 
the breakers on our stretch to the north, and had 
a fair view of them from aloft. We did not dis- 
cover a foot of grcund, rock, or sand above water, 
where a boat might have been hauled up; of 
course had our ship run on it in the night, there 


can be no question but we should all have per- 
ished.” 
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*¢ Vice is a monster, of so frightful mien 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


We are forcibly reminded of these lines of the 
poet by several articles which have lately appear- 
ed in the “ Charleston Standard,” not only advo- 
cating slavery, but the foreign slave trade. 

A few years ago, slavery was acknowledged, 
even by the slave power, to bea great national evil. 
That it had been entailed upon us by our fore- 
fathers was a subject of universal regret, and we 
believe some of the slave States would have gladly 
co-operated in any amicable arrangement of pre- 
spective freedom which would eventually absolve 
our Republic from its domination. 

That this condition of servitude is a public 
blessing, and should be perpetuated as a means 
of civilization toa benighted portion of mankind, 
is a sentiment which has only recently been ad- 
vanced, but it is obtaining so rapidly, we serious- 
ly fear the African slave trade may at no distant 
period become a popular subject of our political 
economy. 

May we be individually concerned to exercise a 
jealous care to maintain unblemished the blessed 
principles of truth and righteousness, and suffer 
not our spiritual vision to be dimmed by the clouds 
of self interest in our moral atmosphere, nor the 
specious reasoning of a worldly spirit, but so keep 
our faith, that we “ bow not the knee to Baal nor 
kiss his image.” 

We recommend an article taken from the 
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“Times” to the careful perusal of all who 
regard slavery as a system of injustice and, in- 
compatible with the divine command of “ doing 
unto others as we would others should do to us.” 


Marriep,—At the residence of her father, on Fifth 
day the 13th inst., according to the order of the reli- 
gious Society of Friends, Josspx P. Ricnarpson, of 
New Castle County, Delaware, to Saran R., daughter 
of John H. Andrews, of Darby, Delaware County, Pa. 


Diep,—In Buffalo, N. Y., on the 8th inst., AuRetia, 
wife of V. C. Newell, and daughter of John Webster, 
of east Hamburg, aged 38 years. 

The deceased was a member of east Hamburg Month- 
ly Meeting, and her remains were interred in Friends’ 
burial ground at that place, after a solemn meeting ap- 
pointed for the occasion. 

Our loved one gone, is but removed from sight, 
Hid in the lustre of eternal light, 
May we rejoin her on that blissful shore, 


Where tears shall cease to flow, and parting be no 
more. J 


——, At upper Greenwich, N. J., on the 26th of 
10th month last, Asez Ruton, aged 77, a member of 
old Springfield Meeting, and one of the Committee on 
providing for the better accommodation of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

» At Mullica Hill, N. J., on the 8th inst., Exiza- 
BETH Cotson, aged 76 years, a valuable member of 
that meeting. 

——, At his residence in Preble County, Ohio, on 
the 18th of 10th month, 1856, Joun Brown, aged 79 
years and 27 days. 

Tne deceased was a member of Westfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, and had been in the station of Elder 
in the aforesaid meeting over thirty years ; the loss of 


him will be long felt by the family circle, and his 
friends generallys 
» On the 14th inst., Ectzasern C., wife of Isaac 


H. Wright, aged 59,a member of Green street, Month- 
ly Meeting. 


SUGAR CANE. 

The New York Herald says: The Chinese 
sugar-cane seed, distributed by the Patent Office 
last spring, promises to be a complete success at 
the North. A package of seed was planted in 
Bucks county, Pa., latitude 403 degrees north, 
and has arrived at maturity. The maximum 
height of the stock was ten feet, and the product 
in grain much greater than any cereal under cul- 
tivation. The stalk is perfectly green after the 
seed has reached maturity, and the saccharine 
principle is then fully developed. The juice, 
which is most abundant, is very saccharine, quite 
as much so as the variety of cane cultivated at 
the South. Whether the juice contains the 
same amount of crystallizable sugar, remains to 
be tested. Should it be found equal to ordinary 
cane in that respect, a new era ip the agriculture 
of the North will be inaugurated, and an immense 
breadth of land be devoted to culture, as soon as 
the necessary seed can be obtained, which will 
require another year at least. The seed having 
been distributed late in the spring, which was 
cold and backward, there is good reason to believe 
that much planted did not reach maturity. 
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Should the plant fail, so far as the manufacture 
of sugar is concerned, yet its value as a forage 
crop cannot be over estimated at the North. 
Cattle, hogs and horses eat the entire stock with 
avidity, and no doubt would fatten rapidly on it. 
The seed, which is small, has a thin black bull 
which can be taken off, leaving a fine white flour 
as the residue. We have no means at present of 
estimating the value of this flour as an article of 
food ; but no doubt its merits will be fully inves- 
tigated. The culture required for the plant is 
similar to that adopted for Indian Corn when 
planted in rows, and the seed should be put into 
the ground about the same time. As it is a 
quick and strong growing plant, it should be well 
manured. 


{From the Charleston Standard, Oct. 27.] 

In proposing to reopen the slave trade, we are 
met by the objection that we outrage public 
sentiment, and that if we have the abstract 
right, it is not policy to press the adoption of 
such a measure, but that it is better to creep with 
feathery foot’through danger than to brave it. 
We do not think so. We will not stand upon 
the ground of slavery, unless we have the right 
to stand there ; and if we have the right to stand 
there, we would stand openly and squarely upon 
it, with the world in arms against us, sooner 
than we would creep to a corner and hold it 
upon condition of not rendering our position 
visible. Nor will we longer take the line of 
palliative argument. 

The slave may be well treated, and yet slavery 
may be wrong; it may be our inheritance, and 
yet it may be wrong; it may be ineradicable, and 
yet an evil; our position may be impregnable, 
yet still it may be the fastness of the outlaw; 
our stronghold is still within the jurisdiction of 
another social power; it is lawful for them to 
strike us, but not for us to strike back again ; 
they may starve or they may corrupt us, but we 
must make no foray to ward off the danger. 
Such position we will hold no longer. It may 
be agreeable to them to hedge us, but we will 
not submit to it; it may be pleasant to despise 
us, but we will not indulge them. We would 
raise our own standard; we would level all de- 
fences ; we would march to the open plain; we 
would state a question in which there is no pallia- 
tion and no compromise ; and to the most per- 
fect vindication of slavery, we would strike down 
the barriers to the slave trade. 

It is said that we are not ready for it. But 
we are ready for it. We want slaves as the very 
first condition of reaction. They are necessary 
to equality in the Union, to ‘prosperity and ad- 
vancement out of it, and to the very integrity 
and order of our own society. It is-said the 
public mind is not prepared for it ; but for that 
single reason there is a necessity that the mea- 
sure should be agitated. In ignorance of the 
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wandered vaguely to innumerable errors. We 
permitted the slave trade to be abolished, and 
threw the political and commercial power of the 
country to the North. In the effort to recover 
our position, we have ruptured the frame-work 
of our system ; in order to keep pace in extent 
of territory, we have left poverty to other States ; 
to give cultivation to the older States, we would 
call in pauper labor, and still further try the in- 
tegrity of the institution, and finding inferiority 
in material advancement still the fortune of the 
South, we have been weak enough to suppose it 
a necessary condition of our system, and to charge 
the evil on our institution. It is for the very 
reason that the public mind is not instructed 
upon this grave subject that we would press to 
judgment the question of the slave trade. 

It is said that we are not in a condition to act 
upon it; that it never can be adopted in the 
Union, and that the South is not ready to go out 
of the Union for such an object. But we are 
not prepared to say what will not be the result 


































































































the question. When we shall speak to the 
government as a people whose minds are made 
up, and who will have the slave trade or inde- 




















be the answer. There are border States that 
have interest in dominion so long as the South 

















dependent on the South to be estranged from us ; 
and when the point is made, it is far from certain 
that they will not go with us. But, should this 

















ception of her interest in the measure, it will be 














present Union. 














of the world against us ; but if it does so, we will 
not shrink from it. We cannot hold our rights 

















the'feelings of the world. Ifthe world gets 














hibit no concern about the matter. 
not believe that it will have any such effect. 


























it. 


























it will be with us. 
extinguished, it will be execrated to distant ages. 























nature and wants of our institution, we have, 





may submit to it; but they have been too much | 


but little impediment in the way of its adoption, | 
that it cannot be done through the forms of the | 


It is said the proposition intensifies the feeling 


upon the condition of perpetually propitiating 


mad, perhaps, it will find it convenient to get 
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lot to have participated in such enormity. But 
let it be triumphant, as it will be triumphant, 
unless we let it fall under the legislation of a 
foreign sentiment, and it will be cherished, loved 
and eulogized. The men who helped it in the 
crisis of its ruin, will be placed upon the lists of 
patriots and sages. Other societies will form 
upon the model, and it will become treason to 
question an institution which now it is piety and 
virtue to condemn. 

Already, in fact, we think we see the indica- 
tions of a better state of things. Since a stand 
has been taken upon the right of slavery, there 
has been an immense change in public feeling 


|at the South. They regard the institution with 


greater favor; they look to its fortunes with 
confidence and hope; and they are daily becom- 
ing more ready to defend it, and to stake their 
fortunes on it. Nor is the change less percepti- 
ble in the North. They have been thrown out 
of their old lines. When we admitted that sla- 


|very was wrong, they came around us like 
y > 


¢ | treacherous cousellors; their argument was con- 
of an intelligent perception of our interests in | 


clusive, that if wrong, it ought to be put under 
restrictions, and we were side by side with them 


/upon the main question, and only differed as to 
| the measure of restriction and discouragement 
pendence, we are not prepared to say what may | 


that was proper. But when we flung them off, 
when wetold them that the relation against which 
they sought to prejudice us was a right relation, 
when we rather espoused slavery than kept it as, 
a prostitute, our attitudes were changed. If they 


| condemned us, were in an attitude to condemn 
| them. 
not be so, yet if the South should come to a per- | 


If they should strike at us, we would 
strike them back again ; and though alarmed at 
the unexpected movement, they have made a 
rush at the helm of government, and it is still 
undetermined whether they will not secure politi- 
cal authority to declare it still a prostitution. 
Still they have been checked by men at home, 
who start up to meet them. 

| We have furnished, in our attitude and argu- 
ments to our friends at the North, the motive 
and the issue upon which to help us. Upon that 
issue which we tender they are not ready to per- 





pleased again, and, perhaps, as readily if we ex- 
But we do 


None are so thoroughly condemned as those who 
plead guilty, while it is singular what a respect 
we have for the men or the community who 
assert a right and exhibit the ability to maintain 
Liberty in this country was treason until it 
became established, and Washington was a rebel 
until the English people found in his success the 
reason for kneeling in almost Eastern idolatry at 
the shrine of his transcendant greatness, and so 
If we permit slavery to be 


Men will point to it as the black spot on the 
page of history, and will thank heaven that 
among all the other ills of life, it was not their 


mit a despotism. The steps to reaction here 
have caused reaction even there, and we have 
now reason to believe that if the agrarian 
tendencies of that region ever can be arrested 
within this Union, it will be by tze more athle- 
tic and controlling energies of the pro-slavery 
sentiment. We are not prepared to assent 
to the proposition, therefore, that in urging one 
of the simplest measures in support of our insti- 
tutions, we exacerbate the feeling of the world 
against us. On the contrary, we believe we in- 


spire a feeling of respect—that men will regard 
us the more as they believe we are in earnest, 
and that it is by such a measure, which has no 
shape of compromise, that we can the best ad- 
vance to the perfect indication and establishment 
of our institution. 
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LETTER FROM R. M. 
Crescent Hill, near Osawatomie, Kansas, 
11th mo. 6th, 1856. } 

Dear Friend,—Thy kind letter of sympathy, 
bearing date 9th mo. 2d, was duly received, and 
its reception would have been acknowledged long 
since, but I was sick at the time, and have ever 
since been too feeble to write. 

Such kind tokens of sympathy with us, from 
thee and other dear friends, in our peculiarly 
trying situation, have been tendering, strengthen- 
ing, and encouraging to our tried minds. 1 made 
a little excursion in my feeble health, not long 
since among some of our Friends. I carried with 
me and read thy letter and other documents 
of a similar character. Some were tendered even 
to tears. I can bear testimony that the perusal 
of these papers has been very encouraging to 
me, for I wasalmost borne down with discourage- 
ments. My mind has been much exercised, espe- 
cially during the time of my prostration on a 
sick bed, and secret aspirations were raised that 
we might be enabled to maintain the faith in the 
purity of truth. We have been favored, hitherto 
to escape any molestation of either person or 
property, while depredations have been com- 
mitted very near us; for this favor, we desire to 
be thankful to the Father of Mercies. The pros- 
pect before us seems rather to thicken with 
gloom. It is very quiet and peaceful now in | 
Kansas, but it is rumored that we are soon to 
have another bloody invasion from Missouri; it 
may be only rumor, and I have found it best for 
me to pay but little attention to rumors, and keep 
in the quiet. We shall wait with much anxicty 
for the result of the presidential election, on | 
which we think that much of our future peace 
depends. If Buchanan is elected, we believe | 
that it may be right, at no distant period, for us | 
to leave Kansas, but we shall do nothing hastily. 
If duty seems to require that we should continue | 
to encounter the trials which may await us here, | 
I hope that we shall be willing to abide what- 
ever may befall us, trusting prayerfully in God 
for a renewel of our faith. Todo good in the 
world has ever been my desire, and if I am) 
rightly discharging that duty, may I be content, 
let my lot be cast where it may. 

I have been sick most of the time for nearly 
four months, with chills and fever. I am still 
feeble. 

With feelings of thankfulness for the kind | 
sympathy and counsel of thyself and others, I | 
remain thy friend. R. M. 








Kindness in ourselves is the honey that blunts 
the sting of unkindness in another. 
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In a recent number, we published a letter from 
a friend in Kansas, and a correspondent has 
furnished us with another from the same source, 
from which we make the following extracts : 


AROTIC EXPLORATIONS. 
[Concluded from page 574.] 

The arrangement of the Winter-quarters now 
occupied the whole attention of our little band. 
Dr. Kane determined to adhere to the routine of 
observances which had made up the sum of 
their daily life. No accustomed form was to be 
surrendered. The importance of systematic em- 
ployment was fully appreciated. The distribution 
and details of duty, the religious exercises, the 
ceremonials of the table, the fires, the lights, 
tbe watch, even the labors of the observatory, 
and the notation of the tides and the sky, it was 
decided should go onas they had before. In the 
material arrangements, many useful hints were 
borrowed from the Esquimaux. The brig was 
thoroughly lined and padded with moss and 
turf. <A pile of barrels on the ice contained 
their supply of water-soaked beef and pork. 
Flour, beans, and dried apples, formed a quad- 
rangular block-house. The beats and spare 
cordage were placed along an avenue opening 
abeam of the brig. There was but a small store 
of vegetables. The pickled cabbage, dried ap- 
ples and peaches had lost much of their anti- 
scorbutic virtue by constant use. The spices 
were all gone. Nothing remained but a few small 
bottles of horse-radish to season the standing 
fare of bread, beef and pork. A kind of root- 


| beer was brewed by the Doctor from the branch- 


es of the crawling willow, of which a stock had 
been laid in some weeks before. The gun pro- 
cured them an occasional supply of fresh meat. 


| Bear’s flesh was a favorite dish, but the liver of 


the animal proved poisonous. A less noxious 
article of diet was the rat. A perfect warren of 
this tribe was on board the brig. They had be- 
come impudent and fierce with their increase of 
numbers. Nothing could be saved from their 
voracity. Furs, woolens, shoes, specimens of 
natural history were gnawed into and destroyed. 
They harbored among the men’s bedding in the 
forecastle, and at last became intolerable nui- 
sances. Dr. Kane took his revenge by decima- 
ting them for his private table. His companions 
did not share his taste, and he thus had the fre- 
quent advantage of a fresh meat soup. To this 
inviting fare he ascribes his comparative freedom 
from scurvy. 

The want of fuel before the close of winter 
compelled them to rely upon their lamps for 
heat. Pork-fat, boiled to lessen its salt, was the 
substitute for oil; and by the use of metallic 
reverberators, a single wick was sufficient to 
keep liquid ten ounces of lard with a surround- 
ing temperature of 30 degrees below zero. Raw 
meat was now voted the most agreeable diet. A 
slice of blubber or a chunk of frozen walrus-beef 
was taken with infinite relish. The liver of a 
walrus eaten with little slices of fat was a dainty 
morsel. The flesh and blubber of that animal 
is stated to be “the very best fuel a man can 
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swallow.” But of these savory viands, the party | them to-morrow. 
were now destitute. The sick began to suffer | tent anda sleeping bag on the second table-land; 
for want of meat. They were reduced to three | and the thermometer is now so little below zero 
days’ allowance of frozen flesh, at the rate | that we will be able to keep the field for a steady 
of four ounces a day for each man. In'hunt. Our sick are sinking for the want of 
this emergency, Dr. Kane determined on a trip! fresh food. It is the only specific. I dislike to 
over the ice to a settlement of Esquimaux huts! use the unphilosophical term, but in our case it 
at the distance of about a hundred miles. He) is the true one. In large quantities it dissipates 
was accompanied by Hans Christern, a native Es- | the disease ; in ordinary rations it prevents its 
quimaux, and five dogs. During the journey, a! occurrence; in small doses it checks it, while 
frightful storm came on. Before it had fairly | sustaining the patient. We have learned its 
commenced, the party succeeded in reaching an | value too well to waste it; every part of every 
old hut, which had been abandoned by the Es-| animal has its use. The skin makes the basis 
quimaux. Taking in the dogs, with the blubber- | of a soup, and the claws can be boiled to a jelly. 
lamp, food, and bedding, which formed part of | Lungs, larynx, stomach and entrails, all are 
the burden of the sledge, they closed up the en- | available. I have not permitted myself to taste 
trance with blocks of snow. They were scarcely | more than an occasional entrail of our last half 
housed before the storm broke out in all its dozen rabbits. Not that I am free from symp- 
fury. Completely cut off from the outer world, | toms of the universal pest. I am conscious of a 
they here passed many miserable hours. They | stiffness in the tendons, and a shortness of breath, 
could keep no note of time. The only indication | and a weariness of the bones, that should natu- 
of the state of the weather was the whirring of | rally attend the eruption which covers my body. 
the drift against the roof of the kennel. The} But I have none of the more fearful signs. I 
time was divided between sleeping and preparing | can walk with energy after I get warmed up. I 
coffee, which they drank witha relish. When | have no bleeding of the gums, and, better than 
warned by their instincts of the lapse of twelve | all, 1am without that horrible despondency which 
hours, they treated themselves to a meal, divid-| the disease nourishes and feeds on. I sleep 
ing impartial bits out of the hind leg of a fox,! sound and dream pleasantly—generally about 
to give zest to their biscuits spread with frozen | success in the hunt, or a double ration of rein- 
tallow. It was two days before they were re- | deer or ptarmigan.” 


leased from their narrow prison, reckoning the| On Sunday, the 25th of February, a glimpse, 


I have fitted out for him a 


time by the increased altitude of the moon. Upon! was obtained of the returning sun. 


attempting to resume their journey, they found| « To-day, blessed be the great Author of Light! 
it impossible to work through the piles of drifted | I have once more looked upon the sun. I was 
snow. Sledge, dogs and drivers were buried in | standing on deck, thinking over our prospects, 
the attempt. The two travelers harnessed them- | when a familiar berg, which had long been hid 
selves to the sledge, and “ lifted, levered, twist-|in shadow, flashed out in sun-birth. I knew 
ed and pulled,” but all in vain. They were com-| this berg right well; it stood between Charlotte 
pelled to give it up, and returned to the wretched | Wood Fiord and Little Willie’s Monument. One 


hut. Taking the back track, they reached the 
brig the next morning, and for several days 
were incapable of the slighest exertion. On the 
last day of January Dr. Kane writes in his 
journal : 

“‘Qur sick are worse, for our traps yield noth- 
ing, and we are still without fresh food. The 
absence of raw fox-meat for a single day shows 
itself in our scurvy. Hemorrhages are becom- 
ing common. My crew—I have no crew any 
longer—the tenants of my bunks cannot bear 
me to leave them a single watch. Yet I cannot 
make Peterson try the new path which I discov- 
ered and found practicable. Well, the wretched 
month is over. It is something to be living 
able to write. No one has yet made the dark 
voyage, and January the thirty-first is upon us.” 

One week afterward we find the following 
entry. What a world of misery does it reveal ! 

“Still no supplies. Three of us have been 
out all day without getting a shot. Hans thinks 
he saw a couple of reindeer at a distance ; and 
his eyes rarely deceive him. He will try for 


year and one day ago I traveled toward it from 
Fern Rock, to catch the sunshine. Then I had 
to climb the hills beyond, to get the luxury of 
basking in its brightness; but now, though the 
sun was but a single degree above the true ho- 
rizon, it was so much elevated by refraction that 
the sheen stretched across the trough of the 
fiord like a flaming tongue. I could not or would 
not resist the influence. It was a Sunday act of 
worship. I started off at an even run, and caught 
him as he rolled slowly along the horizon, and 
before he sank. I was again the first of my 
party to rejoice and meditate in sunshine. It is 
the third sun I have seen rise for a moment 


,| above the long night of an Arctic winter.” 


It was not until the 20th of May that the 
party were enabled to leave the vessel, which 
was irrecoverably imbedded in the ice, and take 
up the line of march for the settlements on the 
Greenland coast. During the intervening time 
they had not been idle. On every respite from 
their incredible sufferings by cold, famine and 
disease, the search was continued for the object 
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of the, Expedition, but after various fruitless at-| volumes is a no less precious gift to the reader 


tempts, they were obliged to relinquish all hope 
of success. We have no space to detail the 
perilous journey to the Danish settlements, at 
which they arrived about the 1st of August. 

The Expedition under Dr. Kane, although 
not succeeding in the great purpose for which 
it was dispatched, has contributed important and 
valuable additions to the geography of the Arctic 
regions. The highest point reached was nearly 
eighty-one and a half degrees of latitude, within 
about five hundred miles of the Pole. In 
the different explorations by members of the 
party, the northern coast of Greenland was sur- 
veyed to its termination in the great Humboldt 
Glacier—this glacial mass. was examined and 
described as far as its northward extension intothe 
new land named Washington—a large tract of 
land forming the extension northward of the 
American continent was discovered—and the 
existence ascertained of an open and iceless sea 
towards the Pole, making an area, with its chan- 
nel, of over four thousand miles. The discovery 
of this Polar Sea is one of the most interesting 
results of Arctic exploration. It had long been 
suspected that such a tract of water was to be 
found in the vicinity of the Pole, and the sus- 
picion was confirmed to some extent by actual or 
supposed discoveries. But hitherto no satisfac- 
tory proof of the fact had been obtained. The 
evidence which Dr. Kane has had the rare good 
fortune to collect is founded on facts of imme- 
diate obRervation. The coast of this mysterious 
sea was traversed for many miles—the water 
was viewed from an elevation of five hundred 
and eighty feet, presenting the same limitless 
spectacle, moved by a heavy swell, free from 
ice, and dashing in surf against a rock-bound 
shore. In connection with this discovery, several 
facts were brought to light, indicating a milder 
climate near the Pole. Crowds of marine birds, 
the advance of vegetable life, the melted snow 
upon the rocks, and the rise of the thermometer 
in the water, suggested the supposition of a 
climatic melioration towards the Pole, although 
Dr. Kane declines engaging in the discussion of 
the question. 

In concluding our extended notice of this 
work, we cannot but repeat the expression of 
our sense of the heroism, energy and intelli- 
gence of the intrepid chief of the Expedition. 
His modest narrative has a certain autobiograph- 
ical fascination, unconsciously revealing the 
highest order of manly qualities, while in the 
interest of its incidents, it is almost superfluous 
to say, it surpasses the most exciting wonders of 
romance. A vein of beautiful humanity per- 
vades its composition, and even in the describing 
of the most desperate scenes, a lurking humor 
often peeps forth, showing the impotence of 
uncongenial circumstances to depress an elastic 
and generous nature. The ethical lesson of these 


than its scientific instruction and picturesque 
delineations. 


EVER SPEAK IN TONES OF KINDNESS. 


Ever speak in tones of kindness, 
To the sad and weary heart 
Never let an unkind answer 
Cause the bitter fear to start ; 
For how many spirits broken— 
Crush’d beneath a world of care— 
Have been cheer’d by kind words spoken,— 
Cheer’d their weary load to bear! 
None the human soul can fathom, 
None its mysteries explore ; 
°Tis a wonderful creation 
Launch’d on Time’s eventful shore ; 
And, while earth its wings shall trammel, 
Few the pages we may read ; 
But in glory we may view it 
When from mortal vesture freed. 
Like an instrument of music, 
It is delicately strung: 
Then ne’er let a note of sorrow 
From its tender,chords be wrung; 
But may gentle words awaken 
Sounds of joy and peace and love, 
Such as angel-choirs are breathing 
In the courts of light above. 
Then e’er speak in tones of kindness 
To the sorrow-stricken heart, 
And ne’er let a word or action 
Cause the bitter tear to start ; 
For how many spirits broken— 
Bound beneath a load of care— 
Have been cheer’d by kind words spoken,— 
Cheer’d their daily cross to bear. 


TWO CHARACTERS. 


Some murmur, when the sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 

lf one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue; 

And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s great mercy, gild 
The darkness of the night. 

In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 

Why life is such a weary task, 
And all things good denied ; 

And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has in their aid— 

Love that not ever seems to tire— 
Such rich provision made. 


“NO ONE’S ENEMY BUT HIS OWN.” 


‘No one’s enemy but his own” happens, 
generally, to be the enemy of everybody with 


whom he is in relation. ‘ No one’s enemy but 
his own” runs rapidly through his means ; calls 
in a friendly way on his friends for bonds, bail, 
and securities ; involves his nearest kin; leaves 
his wife a beggar ; quarters his orphans upon the 
public ; and after having enjoyed himself to his 
last guinea, entails a life of dependanee on his 
progeny, and dies in the odor of that ill-under- 
stood reputation of harmless folly which is more 
injurious to society than some positive crimes. 
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LIGHTNING. 


Professor Lovering, of Harvard University, 
has just written a very interesting article on 
Atmospheric Electricity. We have seldom read 
a paper containing a greater number of valuable 
facts. According to Professor L., the extreme 
height of thunder-clouds has been determined 
at 26,500 feet, and they often sink to distances 
not exceeding 1000 feet above the earth’s level 
surface. Lightning is of three kinds, zigzag or 
chain, sheet lightning, and ball lightning, or 
thunder-bolts. 

Some people imagine that lightning, like good 
luck, seldom strikes twice in the same place. 
This is a mistake. 


Pliny, speaks of a tower so often struck, that 
its renewal was abandoned. In 1826, the same 
house in Weathersfield, Conn., was struck twice 
in an interval of only two or three days. In 
Boston the steeple (Hollis street church) has 
been struck repeatedly. On the 25th April, 
1760, the lightning fell three times in twenty 
minutes on the buildings of a Notre Dame de 
Ham. On the night of the 14th of April, 1718, 
twenty-four steeples were struck along the coast 
of Brittainy ; and on the 11th of January, 1815, 
twelve steeples suffered a similar fate in the 
Rhemish provinces. In 1783, a German mete- 


orologist found that, within the period of thirty- 
three years, 376 steeples had been struck, and 


121 ringers killed. 


When the Theatre of Mantua was struck on 
20th of March, 1784, the electricity melted the 
ear-rings and watch-keys without injuring those 
who wore them. On the 15th of November, 
1852, a magazine near Rouen was struck, and 
two casks of powder scattered without being ig- 
nited. At Martinico, an iron bar, one inch in 
thickness, was diminished to the size of a small 
wire by being struck. 

In 1417 the steeple of St. Mark, in Venice, 
was struck by lightning and burned. It was 
rebuilt, and again reduced to ashes in 1489. It 
was afterwards built of stone, and was again 
struck in 1745. In 1759 it burnt all the wood 
work of the spire of the Cathedral of Strasburg. 
It was proposed to place conductors upon it, but 
there was some objection on acount of the ex- 
pense. In 1833, it was struck three times with- 
in a quarter of an hour, and so much damaged 
that the repairs cost six millions of dollars. 
There was still some hesitation in regard to light- 
ning rods, when it was struck once more, July 
19, 1835. Kods were placed upon it in 1835, 
at an expense of only 3,000. On the 10th of 
July 1843, it was struck twice, but the rods 
saved it. On the 18th of August, 1769, the 
tower of St. Nazarro, at Brescia, was struck, and 
the subterranean powder magazine, containing 
5,075,000 pounds of powder was exploded. One 
sixth of the whole town was laid in ruins. 
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Three thousand persons perished. The property 
destroyed amounted to two millions of ducats. 

The effects of lightning are very dreadful, and 
yet the chances of being killed by electricity is 
no greater than the chance of being deprived of 
life by “ the falling of a flower pot.” So says 
M. Arago, and he should know.— Germantown 
Telegraph. 


SPEED OF THE CAMEL. 


Mehemet Ali, when hastening to his capital to 
accomplish the destruction of the Mamelukes, 
rode, without changing his camel, from Suez to 
Cairo, a distance of eighty-four miles, in twelve 
hours. <A French officer in the service of the 
Pacha repeated the same feat in thirteen hours, 
and two gentlemen of my acquaintance have 
performed it in less than seventeen. Laborde 
travelled the distance in the same time, and af. 
terwards rode the same dromedary from a point 
opposite Cairo to Alexandria, a distance of about 
one hundred and fifty miles, inthirty-four hours. 
But the most extraordinary well-authenticated 
performance of the dromedary is that recorded 
by the accurate Burckhardt in his travels. The 
owner of a fine dromedary laid a wager that he 
would ride the animal from Esneh to Keneh, 
and back, a distance of one hundred and twenty- 
five miles, between sun and sun. He accom- 
plished one hundred and fifteen miles, occupying 
twenty minutes in crossing and re-crossing the 
Nile by ferry, in eleven hours, and then®gave up 
the wager. Burckhardt thinks this dromedary 
would have travelled one hundred and eighty or 
two hundred miles in twenty-four hours, without 
serious injury. 

The valuable paper extracted from the notes 
of General Harlan, and printed in the United 
States Patent Office Report of 1853, Agriculture, 
61, states that the ordinary day’s journey of the 
dromedary of Cabul is sixty miles, but that 
picked animals will travel one hundred miles a 
day for several days in succession, their greatest 
speed being about ten miles an hour. Captain 
Lyon affirms that the mahari of the Sahara will 
travel many successive hours at the rate of nine 
miles an hour. The Syrian deloul goes in five 
days from Bagdad to Sokbne, a distance which 
the loaded caravans require twenty-one days to 
perform, or from the same city to Aleppo in 
seven, the caravans generally taking twenty-five. 
Couriers have ridden without change of drome- 
dary from Cairo to Mecca in cighteen days, 
while the ordinary camels seldom accomplish the 
journey in less than forty-five. 

Layard gives several instances of apparently 
remarkable performances, but, as the distances 
are not stated, it is not easy to compare them 
with those recorded by other authors. A late 
and apparently credible writer says: “I knew 
a camel-driver who had bought a dromedary be- 
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longing toa Sheriff of Mecca, lately deceased 
at Cairo. This animal often made the round 
trip between that city and Suez, going and re- 
turning in twenty-four hours, thus travelling a 
distance of sixty leagues in a single day.” The 
performance of the dromedary is rather under- 
stated by the writer. The actual distance be- 
tween Cairo and Suez is eighty-four English 
miles, and the animal must consequently have 
accomplished one hundred and sixty-eight miles 
in twenty-four hours. 
at Suez to rest, and therefore travelled at the 
rate of eight miles and four-tenths per hour. 
Upon longer journeys, the daily rate of the 
best dromedaries, though not equal to these in- 
stances, is still extraordinary. A French officer 
of high rank and character in the Egyptian ser- 
vice assured me that he had ridden a favorite 
‘dromedary ninety miles in a single day, and five 
hundred in ten. Mails have been carried 
from Bagdad to Damascus, upon the same 
animals, four hundred and eighty. two miles 
in seven days; and on one occasion, by means of 
regular relays, Mehemet Ali sent an express to 
Ibrahim Pasha, from Cairoto Antioch, five hun- 
dred and sixty miles, in five days and a half. 
But the most remarkable long journey on 
record is that of Colonel Chesney, of the 
British Army, who rode with three companions, 
and without change of camel, from Basrah to 
Damascus, a distance of nine hundred and sixty 
miles, in nineteen days and three or four hours, 
thus averaged fifty miles per day, the animals 
having no food but such as they gathered for 
themselves durtng the halts of the party. These 
dromedaries average forty-five steps a minute, 
with a length of step of six feet five inches, 


giving a speed of about three and one-third miles 
the hour. 


HOW COFFEE CAME TO BE USED. 


_ It is somewhat singular to trace the manner 
. \n which arose the use of the common beverage 
of coffee, without which, few persons, in any 
half or wholly civilized country in the world, 
now make a breakfast. At the time Columbus 
discovered America, it had never been known or 
used. It only grew in Arabia and Upper Ethi- 
opia. The discovery of its use as a beverage, is 
ascribed to the superior of a monastery, in Ara- 
bia, who, desirous of preventing the monks from 
sleeping at their nocturnal services, made them 
drink the infusion of coffee, upon the report of 
shepherds, who observed that their flocks were 
more lively after browsing on the fruit of that 
plant. Its reputation spread through the adja- 
cent countries, and in about 200 years it had 
reached Paris. A single plant brought there in 
1714, became the parent stock ofall the French cof- 
fee plantations in the West Indies. The Dutch in- 
troduced it into Java and the East Indies, and 
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the French and Spanish all over South America 

and the West Indies. The extent of the con- 
sumption can now hardly be realized. The Uni- 

ted States alone annually consume it at the cost 

on its landing, of from fifteen to sixteen millions 
| of dollars. That of tea is a little over eight 

millions of dollars. You may know the Arabian 
, or Mocha, the best coffee, by its small bean of a 
dark yellow color. The Java and East Indian, 
next in quality, are larger and of a paler yellow. 
The West Indian Rio has a bluish or greenish- 
gray tint. 


HOW THE HUMAN BODY KEFPS WARM. 


The phenomena of heat in the body is some- 
thing like that produced by the combustion of 
fuel, such as coal; only in the body the combus- 
tion is slow, and the heat far lower than that of 
| flame. The act of breathing is very like the 
| bellows of a smith, and our food is very much 
the same as the coals which he puts upon his 
fire. It is probable that some heat may be pro- 
|duced in the various secreting organs of the 
body by the chemical action which takes place 
in them. From these two sources animal heat 
| is probably derived. It is positively certain that 
| the blood is heated at least one degree of Fahren- 

heit in passing through the lungs; and that 
arterial blood is warmer than venous.— Most of 
the phenomena which occur in the production of 
heat may be explained by attributing it to a 
| combination or union of the oxygen of the air 
| with the carbon of the blood in the lungs. 

This supply of animal heat enables the body 
to resist the fatal effects of exposure to a low 
temperature. In the polar regions the ther- 
mometer often falls to 108 or 109 degrees below 
zero; and yet the power of evolving heat, pos- 
sessed by our bodies, enables us to resist this 
degree of cold. The temperature,of our bodies 
in that region is about the same that it would be 
were they in the regions near the equator. The 
thermometer, if plunged into the blood of a man 
in both situations mentioned, would indicate about 
the same. Our bodies have nearly the same 
temperature in both places ; because, so to speak, 
and it is not very absurd, the combustion or fire 
in the lungs gives out more heat, it burns with 
greater intensity in the polar regions than in the 
equatorial. We all know that a large fire will 
warm our rooms, no matter how cold it may be. 
We can give our rooms the same temperature 
in winter that we have in summer, if we regulate 
our fires accordingly. A little more fuel is all 
that is requisite for that purpose. Nature hasso 
ordered that when our bodies are in a cold tem- 
perature, we inspire more air than when they 
are in a warm temperature. In other words, she 
compels us to take in more fuel, and increase the 
combustion in the lungs. 

The Esquimaux eats blubber, which is mostly 
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all carbon, and the Laplanders drink plenty of 
grease. In warm countries, the food of the Lap- 
lander would kill the negro, and the foad of thie 
natives of the West Indies would not be able to 
keep the Esquimaux from perishing with cold. 

The temperature of the human body, and of 
most warm-blooded animals, is from 98 to 100 
degrees Fahrenheit, and is affected but a few de- 
grees by any variation of that of the surrounding 
atmosphere. Animals are warm blooded when 
they can preserve nearly an equal temperature, 
in despite of the atmospheric vicissitudes from 
heat to cold and from cold to heat. They have 
a temperature of their own independent of atmos- 
pheric changes. 

The time will soon arrive when thicker clothing 
must be worn by our citizens at the North. 
They must line their vests well along the back 
bone, and provide against freezing. It is a fact 
that warm clothes tend to save food in propor- 
tion to the cold of the atmosphere. This is the 
reason why cattle that are well housed consume 
less food, and keep in better condition, than 


those which are shelterless and exposed. 
EE SE EN LT LT 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Friovur ayp Mgat.—Sales of fresh ground Flour are 
making at $675 per bbl. Small sales of extra and 
fancy brands at $7a 8}. There is rather more ex- 
portdemand. A sale of 500 bbls. Western extra was 
made at $7. Rye Flour is worth $4} per barrel. 
Corn Meal is dull, at $3 25 per bbl. Buckwheat 
Meal is in demand at $2 50. 

Grain.—Wheat is dull, but prices are steady. 
Sales of prime new Southern and Pennsylvania red at 
$154 a 157, and $160 a 165 for white. Rye 
comes in slowly; sales of Penna. at 80c. Corn is 
quite scarce; sales of yellow at 66a 67c, afloat, and 
65 cents in store. Oats are steady; sales of prime 
old Pennsylvania and Delaware at 43c per bushel. 





& L. WARD, Pain Bonnet Makers, North West 
» corner 9th and Spruce streets, Philadelphia. 
1ith mo. 29th.—2m. 


\REE LABOR GOODS.—Persons who would avoid 
} using the products of unrequited toil, are hereby 
respectfully informed that an extensive and fully as- 
sorted stock of Free Labor Groceries, also an assort- 
ment of free cotton goods, is now in store, at No, 207 
Fulton street, New York city, where orders will be 
promptly executed by the agent, E. Towne; and the 
Board of Managers of the New York Free Produce As- 
sociation of Friends, take great pleasure in assuring 
the friends of the anti-slavery cause, that they can 
fully rely on the goods being as represented. 

On behalf of the Board. 
Isaac H. ALLEN. 
Rost. Linptey Murray. 
JonaTHAN DiIcKENSON. 


aE LL, rs 
1 WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Session of this 
Institution will commence on Second-day the tenth of 
Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $70 00 per 
session, and no extra charges. : 
For further information address either of the under 
signed DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 











INTELLIGENCER. 









OARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS, WEST CHES. 
TER, PA.—This School is designed to accommo. 
date a limited number of pupils, and the regular 
course of instruction comprises all the usual branches 
(Drawing included, if desired,) of a solid English ed. 
ucation. 

The School Year is divided into Two Sessions. The 
first commencing Qn the first Second Day in the Fifth 
Month, and continuing twenty weeks. 

The second commencing on the First Second Day 
in the Eleventh Month, and continuing twenty-two 
weeks. 

TERMS : 
For Boarding and Tuition, (Summer Session,) $65 00 
For Boarding and Tuition, (Winter Session,) 75 00 

One half payable in advance, the remainder in the 
middle of the sessions. 

Instruction given in the Languages at the usual ex- 
tra charges. 

It is very desirable that pupils should commence 
with the sessions. 

REFERENCES : 


Caleb Carmalt, Susquehanna County; Benjamin P, 
Moore, Harford County, Md.; Wm. P. Sharpless and 
Philip S. Justice, Philadelphia; Stephen Paschall, 
Montgomery County, Pa.; Hannah P. Davisand Philip 
P. Sharpless, West Chester, Pa, 

ELIZABETH W. RICHARDS, Principal. 

West Chester, 10th mo. 25th, 1856—5t. 


canes cane good, steady, temperate Friend 
who is a good miller, to whom liberal wages 
will be given and constant employment; apply to 
J. M. WILSON, 
Barclay P. O., Whiteside County, Illinois. 
10th mo. 1:, 1856. 


‘LDRIDGE’S HILL EOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 10th of 
the Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; also the Elements of the Latin and 
French Languages. 
Lectures delivered on Scientific subjects. 
Terms $70.00 per session. 
For further particulars address the Principal for a 
circular. ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
9 mo. 13. 1856—8t. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS.--The Winter Session of this institution 

will commence the 17th of 11th mo. 1856, and continue 
twenty weeks. 

Terms.—Seventy dollars per session, one half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term 
No extra charges. For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 

10th mo., 1856.3m. 

ONDONGROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to com- 
mence the Winter Session of this institution-on the 
first 2d day in the 11th Month, 1856. Lectures will 
be delivered on various subjects, by the teacher ; Also 
on Anatomy and Physiology, by a medical Practioner 
—the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus, the 
later by plates adapted to the purpose. TERMS— 
$65 for 20 weeks. No extra charges except for the 
Latin and French languages, which will be $5 each. 
For Circulars, including references and further par- 
ticulars, address 








BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
Lonponerove P. O., Chester County, Pa 
10 mo. 25—5t. 





